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The demand made by the republican exper-
iment was very great. People had practiced
local self-government under monarchical su-
pervision for a long time; now they were
bound to extend the sphere of their polit-
ical activity, and in the adjustment of the
new machinery there was abundant oppor-
tunity for all the ingenuity and wit of the
educated class to exercise itself. Then there
was a great impetus given by politics to the
democratizing of the nation, and, in the
rapid social changes of the day, the educated
class found itself well shaken up with the
mechanic. The terms which Webster em-
ploys of the average American may easily
be applied to all classes. Nice distinctions
of rank and occupation could not easily be
maintained in a country where there was
vastly more land than could be tilled, where
enterprise of every kind was limited only
by lack of labor, and where every citizen
had his hand on the wheels of government.
In a conventional way Webster would be
classed amongst the educated men of the
country: he had received his diploma at one
of the chief colleges; his occupations were
intellectual; his profession was the liberal